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The Intelligent Traveller ; 


OR, 


HUMAN NATURE DISPLAYED. 
(Continued. ) 


FROM this scene of wretchedness I hasteh- } 


etl to my solicitor, for the purpose of repre- 
senting poor Lushington’s situation. “ This 
happens,” said he, “ peculiarly unfortunate, as 
J] have been employed by Mr. Wilkinson; who 
represented the man, in whose fate you seem 
so warmly interested, as one of the greatest 
yillains under the sun.”—I simply explained 
our accidental meeting, and related the con- 
yersation which had passed in the stage coach ; 
which Mr. D listened to with evident 
marks of astonishment ; as it was in every res- 
pect different from the account he had received 
from his client. As no man could be employ- 
ed for and against an individual, Mr. D 
recommended me to a particular friend in the 
Temple, who confirmed the opinion I had 
formed respecting Wilkinson’s conduct, and 
allowed that he was liable to an action,for having 
sold the stock int and furniture without 
the usual form accompanying such a plan. 

“ Yet who, my dear Sir,” enquired he, “ is 
to defend, or support, the action? for poor 
Lushington, from your account, has not a 
guinea in the world.”—* I will support it,” I 
replied, “and money shall not be wanting to 
rescue innocence from the oppressive power 
of cruelty.” <A fortnight, however,I found must 
elapse before any thing could be effectually 
done to serve theill-fated man, as term-time 
was not completed untilthat period. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to spend that time with Mr. 
Middleton, and know my future destiny; for, 
though I had felt the liveliest gratification at 
knowing I had essentially served Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, yet every moment passed from my 
adored Louisa appeared to me an age. 

Having arranged all my plans for my jour- 
ney, I dispatched a servant with a long letter 
tothe Fleet; the purport of which was, to im- 
plore Lushington to keep up his spirits, and to 
give him the strongest hope of being soon re- 
leased. The messenger returned in less time 
than I could have expected, bringing am ap- 
clogy from Mrs. Lushington for not writing ; 
and informing me that poor Lushington, about 
an hour after my departure, had been taken 
alarmingly ill. 

Though humanity demands exertion, yet it 
does not require us to run into danger; and 
the fate of the philanthropic Howard was too 
deeply impressed upon my mind, for to me to 
run any unnecessary hazard, at amoment when 
peculiar value was attached to my life; for 
that my adored Louisa felt no slight degree of 
interest in my welfare, did not admit of adoubt. 
I therefore implored a medical gentleman to 
visit Lushington, and inform me whether his 
disorder was of a contagious kind, or whether 
it was merely produced by those misfortunes 
he had been destined to sustain. I waited 
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Mr. Nevinson’s return from the prisen with 
no small degree of solicitude, and flew towards 
the door of the hotel the moment I perceived 
his carriage drive up.—“ Do not approach 
me,” said he, in a loud accent,. “ until | know 
whether you have had the small pox ; for your 
friend is now labouring under that disorder, 
but I have reason to think that he will have it 
favourably.”” Upon my assuring him that I had 
been inoculated, he descended from his chariot, 
and accompanying me to my apartment, in- 
formed me he had deviated from the truth in 
his account, not knowing that I had been in- 
oculated, or had the complaint naturally ; “* but, 
as you request my candid opinion,” said this 
celebrated apothecary, “ Ido not think the poor 
fellow will live; for his spirits are so depress- 
ed, and his pulse so very languid, that I fear 
the fever, which invariably attends that cisor- 
der, will become putrid.” 


Desirous as I was of secing my Louisa, I 
could not reconcile the idea of quitting London, 
whilst the unfortunate Lushington remained 
in that precarious state ; and, on the following 
day,determined to accompany my friend Nevin- 
son. Upon reaching the prison, I found that 
poor Lushington had been removed into a re- 
mote apartment, purposely for those prisoners 
who were attacked with infectious complaints : 
in this room I found, from the nurse’s conver- 
sation, the foreign count, whom Mrs. Williams 
had mentioned, had expired; and, though the 
air was purified by the joint effluvia arising 
from hot vinegar and tobacco, I could not help 
fancying putridity exhaled from the air. Mr. N. 
found his patient much worse than the day 
preceding, his senses were gone, never more 
ty return ; yet, in a state of delirium, he re- 
peatedly called upon my name; and, at mo- 
mentary periods of sanity, implored me to pro- 
tect his beloved Anna. 

To the honour of the keeper, or rather gov- 
ernor of the prison (as he is usually denominat- 
ed), every necessaty attention was paid to the 
ill-fated Lushington ; and, upon my offering to 
deposit a sum of money for the purpose of sup- 
plying him with comforts, he informed me, he 
took upon himself the superintendancy of the 
sick ward. 


In vain did I try to persude the disconsolate 
Mrs. Lushington to quit her husband’s apart- 
ment for a few hours every night, and avail 
hetself of the keeper’s humane proposal of 
sleeping in his house; but, as well might I 
have attempted to change the course of the 
wind. Having obtained the name of, and the 
direction to her father, I gave him a faithful 
account of her Vet situation, with a com- 
nlete detail of Wilkinson’s inhuman conduct, 
in sending her ill fated husband to prison. I 
called upon him, by the tender name of father 
I appealed to him by that humanity which is 
due from man to man—and from sacred writ 
selected those passages which convince us we 
must not hope for forgiveness, unless we un- 
{eignedly forgive! © This letter I dispatched 
by my auut’s coa¢hman, whom, in a former 


paft of my narrative, I informed my readers I | 








had taken into my service; with positive or- 
ders that he should see Mrs. Lushington’s 
father, and deliver the letter into his hands. 

Whether the reproaches of conscience had 
smitten this hitherto unnatural parent, or 
whether the style of my letter had touched his 
feelings, I cannot pretend to determine; but, 
in less than 24 hours after my addressing him, 
he arrived at Fladong’s. He felt, or feigned 
the utmost contrition, for the resentment he 
had displayed towards his unfortunate daugh- 
ter ; and implored me to accompany him to the 
dreary mansion, where her husband lay lan- 
guishing. Readily did I comply with his so- 
licitation, and, during our drive thither, ex- 
plained the measures I had intended to pursue, 
had providence thought fit to preserve the 
existence of his ill-fated son in law. “ To that 
villain Wilkinson, Sir,” said he, “are you to 
ascribe my inflexibility, for he represented 
Mr. Lushington “as the most worthless of 
human beings; and even gave me reason to 
imagine he had destroyed every particle of 
filial affection in the breast of my unfortunate 
girl.” The sudden stoppage of the coach pre- 
vented my companions from procecding ; when, 
having taken the number, and ordered the 
driver to wait our pleasure, I rang at the gate, 
and instantly obtained admission, as my person 
had become familiar to the porter. 


I had proceeded some few paces, conceiving 
Mr followed me, but, turning my head, L 
perceived him resting against the iron rails. 
“ You are ill, I fear, my good fiiend,” I ex- 
claimed, in a voice of sympathy. illenough, 
God knows, Sir,” was the reply. “ Oh, my hard 
heart!” continued he, striking his bosom with 
violence, “ What a wretch must I appear in 
your eyes, to suffer my poor girl to entera 
place which strikes me with horror, when L 
was enjoying all the comforts of life.” 


“ This is not a moment, my good fellow, fog 
indalging reflections of this kind; for you 
must arm yourself both with fortitude and re- 
solution, and endeavour to support the droop- 
ing spirits of your child; whom you must ex- 
pect to behold very much altered, yet the sight 
of you, I trust, will operate as a balm to her 
spirits.” As I made this observation, I led him 
towards the apartments allotted to the gover- 
nor, and, rapping at the door, was immediately 
ushered into a small parlour, one door of which 
opened into an apartment, from which I dis- 
tinctly heard, the humane keeper's voice. He 
joined us in the space of a minute, and, raising 
his hands, exclaimed, “It is all over! poor 
Lushington, about half an hour ago, was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, which broke an 
abscess, that doubiless has long been forming ; 
and my wife has just been assisting the servants 
in conveying the unfortunate widow into the 
next apartment. 

* Oh, my*poor dear Nancy !” exclaimed the 
too late repentant father, striking his forehead 
with an empassioned air, and moving towards 
the apartment in which he had been informed 
his daughter was ; but having opened the door, | 
and advanced a few paces, he started back, ex: 
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— Heat of He Biisses, 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE CHOICE. 


I’D rather be some humble swain, 
' And toil for daily bread ; 
Than foremost in the paths of fame, 
Her brightest laurels easy gain, 
To crown my envied head. 


What tho’ obscure may be his lot; 
» And scant his homely fare ; 
Nor science fair illume his cot, 
If Piety but grace the spot, 

He’ll feel not want or care. 


With him Id rather climb the hill, 
At dawn of early day ; 
And share his labours calm and still, 
Than posts of high distinction fill, 
Or flutter ’midst the gay. 


When Night draws near in shadows long, 
And darksome clouds appear ; 

With him I'd rather come along, 

And listen to the birds’ last song, 
And FEEL that God is near. 


Rather, far rather than enjoy 
Or wealth or power or fame ; 
For power and wealth and fame can cloy, 
And pleasures which have no alloy, 
Are only worth the name, 
M. A. W. 


—D |: a 
THE TEAR. 


I TALK’D of the woes, of the days that are past, 

. Of afflictions and trials severe, 

How the May-morf of life was with storms over Cast, 

How the blossoms of Hope were all nipt by the blast, 
And beauty sat list’ning to hear. 


Ofhardships and dangers and many a wrong, 
And of toils that beset me so near, - 

Of Treachery’s snare and Ingratitude’s tongue 

I told—and twas pleasant the tale to prolong 
For Beauty repaid with a Tear. 


Ah ! soft form of Beauty that gladdens the soul, 
Is ought as thy sympathy dear, 
When thy bright-beaming eyes with benignity roll, 
When heaves thy full-bosom at Pity’s controul, 
And thy Roses are wash’d with a Tear. 


when dark roll the clouds which o’er shadow our doom 
Wher toils and when dangers appear, 
When the storm-threat’ning waves all their terror 
assum’, : 
When the sun-beam of Hope breaking bright through 
the gloom, 
Then Beauty will shine through the Tear. 


Yes, Beauty—thy Tear that from sympathy flows, 
To manhood shall ever be dear, 
*Lis the balm of all il—and the cure of all woes, 
And the heart-rankling wounds of remembrance shall 
close, 
Which Beauty has wash'd with a Tear. 


~—ar >: a 
NOT MARRIED AT ALL. 


AN Hibernian once in a Limerick paper, 
Advertis’d, cause his wife run away, 

That she had set off with a fat Linen-draper, 
And his debts, sure, he never would pay. 

she 

This caution he gave, that she mighi not be trusted 
To the old and the young great and small, 

if you e’er trust my wife, you will surely be 

worsted, 

For we never werc married at all !” 


—_————- 











For the New-York Weekly Museum, 
THE COMPLAINT. 


OF all the wounds my aching heart, 
’Mid woe unceasing feels, - 

’Tis that inflicts the deepest smart 
The hand of Friendship deals. 


My guileless heart suspects no foe 
Where smiles bewitching rise ; 
But fir’d with purest love below, 
I haste to snatch the prize. 


Yet ah! how oft my dearest hope 
Some cruel fate has cross’d! 

Of faithless friends the shallow dupe, 
My bliss was ever lost. 


O tell me, fond, congenial swain, 
Who love like me the fair, 
What in your thought exceeds the pain, 
The Frowns of Beauty bear ? 


What like neglect your bosom chills, 
From her you’ve oft carest, 

Whose smile with joy transporting fills 
Each fibre of the breast ? 


*T was thus I sigh’d, when late 1 met, 
Young L. deceitful maid, 

Whose heart till then on me was set, . 
My foolish fondness said. 


But ah! the young coquette had seen 
A youth more ricx than me, 

In gayer dress, of prouder mien, 
And me no more she’d see. 


But trust her not ; anon she’ll find 
Some youth more rich than you ; 
Then will her avaricious mind 
Say he alone shall woo. 


Ah perjur’d girl ! who once deceives 
And breaks her plighted faith, 

No more my wounded soul believes, 
That truth can fill her breast. 


O give me, Heav’n, the maid divine, 
.Who sighs for mealone, 
Or rich, or poor, she’s ever mine, 
And I am still her own. 
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IMPORTANT MEDICAL COMMUNICATION ON 
THE DISEASE OF SCOLDING. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


CURE. 


VARIOUS remedies have been thought of for this 
distemper, but all hitherto of the rough and violent 
kind, which, therefore, if they remove the symptoms 
for the present, have a greater disposition toward the 
disorder than before. Among these the common people 
frequently prescribe the application of an oak-stick, a 
horsewhip, or a leather strap or belt, which, however, 
are all liable to the objection I have just stated. Others 
have recommended argumentation ; but this, like ino- 
culation, will not produce the desired effect, unless the 
patient be in some degree prepared to receive it. Some 
have advised a perfect silence in all persons who are 
near the patient ; but 1 must say, that wherever I have 
seen this tried, it has rather heightened the disorder, 
by bringing on fits. The same thing may be said of 
obedience, or letting the patient have her own way. 
This is precisely like giving drink in a dropsical case, 
or curing a burning fever by throwing in great quanti- 
ties of brandy. 

As the chief intention of this paper was to prove that 
scoldin ¢ is a disease,and not a fault,I shall not enlarge 
much on thé mode of cure; because the moment my 
theorv is adopted, every person will be able to treat the 
disorder secundum artem. I shall mention, however, 
the following preseription, which I never found to fail, 
if properly administered : 

Take—Of Common Sense, thirty grains. 
Decent Behaviour, one scruple. 
Due Consideration, ten grains. 
Mix,and sprinkle the whole with one moment’s thougit, 
to be taken as soon as any of the occasional causes 
appear. 








— 
By way of diet, though it is not necessary to restrig 
the patient to a milk or vegetable diet, yet I have a 
ways found it proper to guard them against strongg 
— liquors, or any thing that tends to heat y, 
blood. 

But it is now expedient that I should state a mat, 
of very great importance in the prevention of this dis, 
order, and which I have left till now, that my argy, 
ments on the subject may appear distinct, and 

“comprehended under one view. It is commonly gyp, 
posed, and indeed has often been asserted, that th 
disorder is peculiar to one only of the sexes; andj 
trust I need not to add, what sex thatis. But alth 
it may be true that they are most liable to it, yet iti 
certain, from the theory laid down respecting the pre, 
disposing causes that the men are equally in danger 
Why then do we not find as many males afflicted wig 
scolding as we do females? For this plain reason. 
scolding, as proved above, is the eflect ef a certajy 
noxious matter pent up. Now this matter engendey 
in men, as well as in women; but the latter have ng 
the frequent opportunities for discharging it, whic} 
the men enjoy. Women are, by fashion and certaiy 
confined modes of life, restrained from all those public 
companies, clubs, assemblies, coffee-houses, &c. ke. 
where the men have a continual opportunity of dis. 
charging the cause of the disorder, without its eve 
accumulating in so great a q antity as to produce th 
symptoms I have enumerated. This, and this only, js 
the cause why the disease appears most often in th 
female sex. I would propose, therefore, if J were, 
legislator, or if I had influence enough to set a fashion, 
that the ladies should in all respects imitate the societies 
of the men; that they should have their clubs, thej 
cofice-houses, disputing societies, and even their par. 
liaments. In such places they would be able to take 
that species of exercise that tends to keep down th 
disorder, which at present accumulates in confinement, 
and, when nature attempts a discharge, the explosion 
is attended with all the violence and irregularities 
have before enumerated. 

Thus much I have ventured to advance respecting 
scolding, and I hope that I shall succeed in abating 
unreasonable prejudices which have been fostered 
an affected superiority in our sex, joined to a portion 
ignorance, which, to say the least, renders that superi 
ority a matter of great doubt. I have only to add, tha 
my motives for all this have been perfectly disinterest 
ed, and that I shall be very happy to give advice to an 
person labouring under the disorder. Letters (pos 
paid) may be addressed to 

CELSUS BOERHAAVE, M. D, 








GEMEDOLES, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


FOOTE whe had a sovereign contempt for 
his wife, said to Murphy, you may learn geo 
graphy from her facc: on one side you maf 
see the Blue Mountains; on the other the 
Black Forest: here the Red Sea, and here, 
pointing to his forehead, you may evidently 
behold the Rocks of Scilly. 





MONKS. 


SAUTEUIL was the first who let fly the 
shafts of satire against the monks. A native 
of Provence complained to an attorney at Paris 
that he had been cheated by a monk. * What 
Sir,’ says Sauteuil, who was present, ‘a mah; 
of your years not to know the monks! Theré, 
are four things in the world you should always 
guard against; the face of a woman, the hind 
part ofa mule, the side of a cart, and a monk 
on all sides.’ 

—— 
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The Intelligent ‘Traveller ; 


OR, 


HUMAN NATURE DISPLAYED. 
(Continued. ) 


FROM this scene of wretchedness I hasten- 
etl to my solicitor, for the purpose of repre- 
senting poor Lushington’s situation. “ This 
happens,’ said he, “ peculiarly unfortunate, as 
J have been employed by Mr. Wilkinson; who 
represented the man, ia whose fate you seem 
so warmly interested, as one of the greatest 
yillains under the sun.”—I simply explained 
our accidental meeting, and related the con- 
yersation which had passed in the stage coach ; 
which Mr. D listened to with evident 
marks of astonishment ; as it was in every res- 
pect different from the account he had received 
from his client. As no man could be employ- 
ed for and against an individual, Mr. D 
recommended me to a particular friend in the 
Temple, who confirmed the opinion I had 
formed respecting Wilkinson’s conduct, and 
allowed that he was liable to an action,for having 
sold the stock int and furniture without 
the usual form accompanying such a plan. 

“ Yet who, my dear Sir,” enquired he, “is 
to defend, or support, the action? for poor 
Lushington, from your account, has not a 
guinea in the world.”—* I will support it,” I 
replied, “and money shall not be wanting to 
rescue innocence from the oppressive power 
of cruelty.” A fortnight, however,I found must 
elapse before any thing could be effectually 
done to serve theill-fated man, as term-time 
was not completed untilthat period. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to spend that time with Mr. 
Middleton, and know my future destiny; for, 
though I had felt the liveliest gratification at 
knowing I had essentially served Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, yet every moment passed from my 
adored Louisa appeared to me an age. 

Having arranged all my plans for my jour- 
ney, I dispatched a servant with a long letter 
tothe Fleet; the purport of which was, to im- 
plore Lushington to keep up his spirits, and to 
give him the strongest hope of being soon re- 
leased. The messenger returned in less time 
than I could have expected, bringing am ap- 
ology from Mrs. Lushington for not writing ; 
and informing me that poor Lushington, about 
an hour after my departure, had been taken 
alarmiogly ill. 

Though humanity demands exertion, yet it 
does not require us to run into danger; and 
the fate of the philanthropic Howard was too 
deeply impressed upon my mind, for to me to 
run any unnecessary hazard, at a moment when 
peculiar value was attached to my life; for 
that my adored Louisa felt no slight degree of 
interest in my welfare, did not admit of adoubt. 
I therefore implored a medical gentleman to 
visit Lushington, and inform me whether his 
disorder was of a contagious kind, or whether 
it was merely produced by those misfortunes 
he had been destined to sustain. I waited 
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Mr. Nevinson’s return from the prison with 
no small degree of solicitude, and flew towards 
the door of the hotel the moment I perceived 
his carriage drive up.—“ Do not approach 
me,” said he, in a loud accent, “ until 1 know 
whether you have had the small pox ; for your 
friend is now labouring under that disorder, 
but I have reason to think that he will have it 
favourably.”” Upon my assuring him that I had 
been inoculated, he descended from his chariot, 
and accompanying me to my apartment, in- 
formed me he had deviated from the truth in 
his account, not knowing that I had been in- 
oculated, or had the complaint naturally ; “‘ but, 
as you request my candid opinion,” said this 
celebrated apothecary, “ Ido not think the poor 
fellow will live; for his spirits are so depress- 
ed, and his pulse so very languid, that I fear 
the fever, which invariably attends that disor- 
der, will become putrid.” 


Desirous as I was Of secing my Louisa, I 
could not reconcile the idea of quitting London, 
whilst the unfortunate Lushington remained 
in that precarious state ; and, on the following 
day,determined to accompany my friend Nevin- 
son. Upon reaching the prison, I found that 
poor Lushington had been removed into a re- 
mote apartment, purposely for those prisoners 
who were attacked with infectious complaints : 
in this room I found, from the nurse’s conver- 
sation, the foreign count, whom Mrs. Williams 
had mentioned, had expired; and, though the 
air was purified by the joint effluvia arising 
from hot vinegar and tobacco, I could not help 
fancying putridity exhaled fromthe air. Mr. N. 
found his patient much worse than the day 
preceding, his senses were gone, never more 
tn return ; yet, in a state of delirium, he re- 
peatedly called upon my name; and, at mo- 
mentary periods of sanity, implored me to pro- 
tect his beloved Anna. 

To the honour of the keeper, or rather gov- 
ernor of the prison (as he is usually denominat- 
ed), every necessaty attention was paid to the 
ill-fated Lushington ;' and, upon my offering to 
deposit a sum of money for the purpose of sup- 
plying him with comforts, he informed me, he 
took upon himself the superintendancy of the 
sick ward. 


In vain did I try to persude the disconsolate 
Mrs. Lushington to quit her husband’s apart- 
ment for a few hours every night, and avail 
herself of the keeper’s humane proposal of 
sleeping in his house; but, as well might I 
have attempted to change the course of the 
wind. Having obtained the name of, and the 
direction to her father, IT gave him a faithful 
account of her Prt Situation, with a com- 
ylete detail of Wilkinson’s inhuman conduct, 
in sending her ill fated husband to prison. I 
called upon him, by the tender name of father 
I appealed to him by that humanity which is 
dué from man to man—aand from sacred writ 
selected those passages which convince us we 
must not hope for forgiveness, unless we un- 
feignedly forgive ! ° This letter I dispatched 
by my auiut’s coa¢thinan, whom, in a former 
patt of my narrative, I informed my readers I 








had taken into my service; with positive or- 
ders that he should see Mrs. Lushington’s 
father, and deliver the letter into his hands. 

W hether the reproaches of conscience had 
smitten this hitherto unnatural parent, or 
whether the style of my letter had touched his 
feelings, I cannot pretend to determine; but, 
in less than 24 hours after my addressing him, 
he arrived at Fladong’s. He felt, or feigned 
the utmost contrition, for the resentment he 
had displayed towards his unfortunate daugh- 
ter ; and implored me to accompany him to the 
dreary mansion, where her husband lay lan- 
guishing. Readily did I comply with his so- 
licitation, and, during our drive thither, ex- 
plained the measures J had intended to pursue, 
had providence thought fit to preserve the 
existence of his ill-fated son in law. “ To that 
villain Wilkinson, Sir,” said he, “are you to 
ascribe my inflexibility, for he represented 
Mr. Lushington “as the most worthless of 
human beings; and even gave me reason to 
imagine he had destroyed every particle of 
filial affection in the breast of my unfortunate 
girl.” The sudden stoppage of the coach pre- 
vented my companions from procecding ; when, 
having taken the number, and ordered the 
driver to wait our pleasure, I rang at the gate, 
and instantly obtained admission, as my person 
had become familiar to the porter. 


I had proceeded some few paces, conceiving 
Mr followed me, but, turning my head, L 
perceived him resting against the iron rails. 
“ You are ill, I fear, my good ftiend,” I ex- 
claimed, in a voice of sympathy.“ ill enough, 
God knows, Sir,” was the reply. “ Oh, my hard 
heart !” continued he, striking his bosom with 
violence, “ What a wretch must I appear in 
your eyes, to suffer my poor girl to entera 
place which strikes me with horror, when I 
was enjoying all the comforts of life.” 


“ This is not a moment, my good fellow, fog 
indalging reflections of this kind; for you 
must arm yourself both with fortitude and re- 
solution, and endeavour to support the droop- 
ing spirits of your child; whom you must ex- 
pect to behold very much altered, yet the sight 
of you, I trust, will operate as a balm to her 
spirits.” As I made this observation, I led him 
towards the apartments allotted to the gover- 
nor, and, rapping at the door, was immediately 
ushered into a small parlour, one door of which 
opened into an apartment, from which I dis- 
tinctly heard the humane keeper's voice. He 
joined us in the space of a minute, and, raising 
his hands, exclaimed, “It is all over! poor 
Lushington, about half an hour ago, was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, which broke an 
abscess, that doubtless has long been forming ; 
and my wife has just been assisting the servants 
in conveying the unfortunate widow into the 
next apartment. 

* Oh, my*poor dear Nancy |” exclaimed the 
too late repentant father, striking his forehead 
with an empassioned air, and moving towards 
the apartment in which he had been informed 
his daughter was ; but having opened the door, 
and advanced a few paces, he started back, ex: 
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claiming, “ Oh God, she is no more!” The 
exclamation, and tone of voice, so completely 
petrified my feelings, that for some moments 
I was unable to move ; but, upon regaining my 
composure, and approaching the couch on 
which the ill-fated Anna lay streched,apparent- 
ly lifeless, I found the vital functions were not 
stopped; and in a short time afterwards she 
uttered a piercing groan. 

«© My Nancy lives! My Nancy lives!” ex- 
claimed the enraptured father, rendered im- 
prudently extatic by the sound of her voice ; 
and, in spite of my attempt to stop him, he 
darted forward, and caught her in his arms, 
imploring her to open her eyes, and look up- 
on him—declaring he should expire with grief, 
if she did not. Much as I dreaded the effect 
of this act of imprudence, it produced a con- 
trary one to that which I feared; for that filial 
fondness, which this amiable young woman had 
ever felt towards her father, made the very 
sound of his voice operate as a charm; and, 
opening her languid eyes, she said, “ Is ita 
vision? or do I really behold you, my dear, 


dea rfather ? 
(‘To be continued.) 





a —_— ---- 


ZARIADRES AND ODATIS. 

IN the reign of Hyspaspes, king of Media, 
Zariadres his brother held the absolute domin- 
ion of those provinces which lic between the 
Caspian Gates and the river Tanais. His per- 
son, the most perfect specimen of manly beau- 
ty ever known, attracted the universal admira- 
tion ofall who saw him, and was indeed cele- 
brated all over Asia. The fairest and most 
noble princesses in the world, would with rap- 
ture have acknowledged him for their lord; 
but hitherto his heart had been insensible to the 
force of female attractions. He cultivated the 
qualities of a good prince and a valiant soldier, 
but love was a stranger to his bosom. 

On a sudden, without any apparent cause, 
he grew melancholy and abstracted; he fled 
from the company of his counsellors and asso- 
ciates, neglected the affairs of state, relinquish- 
ed even his favourite pleasures of the chase and 
of the table. He no longer accustomed him- 
self daily to the use of arms; he left the officers 
of his army to inspect his troops; and gave 
himself up to the.love of solitude and retire- 
ment. 

After he had gone on for some time in this 
unusual mode of life, he grew as restless and 
impatient as he had been before indolent and in- 
active. He was continually breaking up his 
camp, and moving to all parts of his dominions, 
exercising himself and his men in long and toil- 
some marches, insensible to labour and fatigue, 
to the noon-tide heats, or to the damps of mid- 
night. 

It was love that had taken possession of the 
soul ol Zariadres, and bad made him so alter- 
edaman. It was hopeless love ; for it was fix- 
ed on nothing that had reality, on the phantom 
of the imagination, on a vision of the night. 

This vision, the appearance of the lovliest 
form in which female excellence ever dwelt 
on earth, had first passed before his eyes in his 
tent, when he had laid himself down to repose 
after the fatigues of a long and perilous chase. 
From that moment a fatal passion seized upon 
his senses, and mixed with the vital current of 
his veins. The visionary fair one renewed 

her visit the next night, and the next; and from 
that time he never slept but his slumbers were 
ble<t with the appearance ofthat cclestial form 
which had captivated his soul. | 














At length, whether admonished by a dream, 
or actuated by some divine or spiritual impulse, 
he removed his camp to the banks of the Ta- 
nais; and he had not remained there long, be- 
fore (following the same celestial admonition) 
he sentambassadors to the court,ofthe king 
Omartis, to demand his daughter in marriage. 
—Omartis reigned over all those countries 
which extend themselves along the further 
borders of the Tanais. His only misfortune 
was, that he had no male offspring to succeed 
him in his great possessions; happy in every 
other respect, in a prosperous and peaceful em- 
pire, in dutiful and affectionate subjects, and in 
a daughter the fairest snd most amiable of her 
SCX. 

Odatis was as excellent a model of female 
loveliness as Zariadres of manly beauty. Her 
charms, and her high birth and inheritance, had 
made her long the object of emulation among 
all the princes of the East. Zariadres only had 
not yet sought her; and yet it was she whose 
image unconsciously possessed his soul, who 
was the constant object of his daily thoughts, 
and ofshis nightly visions ; for so it was order- 
ed by the celestial powers who make man their 
care. ' 

Omartis, having no male heir, had long de- 
termined to reject the suits of all the princes 
who claimed the hand of Odatis, and, for the 
good of his subjects and his own happiness, to 
bestow her at a fit time on some of his own no- 
bles, whose rank and virtue she might ap- 
prove. Odatis knew, and did not oppose, his 
intention ; for notone of the noble youths whom 
she was accustomed to behold had made any 
impression on her heart. But at the time that 
Zariadres sent his embassy to the court of O- 

martis, the same powers who watched over the 
happiness of the Median prince, placed his form 
ina vision ofthe night, before the eyes of the 
royal virgin, ard inspired her bosom with a mu- 


‘tual flame ; and thus, by supernatural interfer- 


ence, were two lovers attached to each other by 
the strongest passion that was ever felt, without 
either ofthem knowing for whom they experien- 
ced a sensation so new and powerful. 


(To be concluded next week.) 








FILIAL, AFFE CTION. 


THE following extraordinary instance of 
the affection of three brothers to their mother, 
though Pagans, took place in the year 1604, in 
the city of Mecco, the capital of Japan. hese 
three sons, who were in a state of indigence, 
worked night and day to maintain their mother ; 
but as the earnings of their labour were not 
sufficient for that purpose, they formed a very 
singular resolution: a proclamation had been 
issued by the Cubo, that whoever should seize 
a robber, and conduct him bound to the ma- 
gistrates, should receive a considerable re- 
ward. They therefore agreed that one of them 
should pass for arobber, andthat the othertwo 
should carry him bound to the magistrates, that 
they might provide sustenance for their mother. 
Having cast lots whoshould be the victim, the 
lot fell on the youngest; who suffered himself 
to be bound and carried before the judge, to 
whom he declared himself a criminal, though 
guilty of nocrime. He was immediately thrown 
into prison, and his two brothers received the 
promised reward. Before they departed they 
were desirous to take leave of their brother, 
and the whole three embraced each other 
with great tenderness, and shed ebundance of 
tears. The judge, who happened by accident 


a i 
a 





to be in a place whence he beheld this scene, 
not being able to comprehend how a criminal] 


had placed him in the hands of justice, causeq 
the execution to be suspended, and ordered ong 
of his people to follow the two brothers, ang 
mark the place to which they might go. Ag 
soon as they got home, they related to thejp 
mother what had happened; but the poor wo. 
man, when she heard that her youngest was ip 
prison, began to weep, and giving vent to the 
most lamentable cries, said, she was resolved 
to starve rather than live by sacrificing the life 
of their brother. ‘ Go,” said she, “my affec. 
tionate children, but unnatural brothers, Carty 
back the money you received, and restore to 
me my son, if he is still alive; if he is dead, 
think no more of maintaining me, but provide 
a coffin, for I will not survive him, and am de. 
termined to starve myselfto death.” The ser. 
vant of the judge, who had followed them, ran 
immediately to his master, and gave an account 
of what he had heard. The judge sent for the 
prisoner, interrogated him, and obliged him by 
threats to tell the whole truth. The young 
man having made a full confession, the judge 
sent a report of the affair to the Cubo, who was 
so affected by this noble action, that he was de- 
sirous of seeing the three brothers. 
they arrived at the palace, he praised them for 
their filial affection, and gave to the youngest 
who had offered to submit to death in order 
to maintain his mother, a pension of 1500 
crowns, and one of 500 to each of his brothers, 


ere 
ANN OF HOESTELN. 


A Curious anecdote is related of this prin. 
cess, which, though trifling in itself may con- 
vey tothose whose vanity inclines them to cred. 
it every high sounding profession of regard, a 
hint how frequently their credulity may be im- 
posed on. Anne of Holstein, eldest daughter 
of Peter and Catharine, is described by Basse- 
witz as a person of extraordinary beauty and 
rare endowments, of a majestic form, express- 
ive features, and of irreproachable morals: 
While she was very young, Count Aprascin, a 
Russian nobleman, paid his addresses to ber, 
but was rejected with scorn ; not daunted, how- 
ever, with this repulse, he continued his court 
ship; and finding her one day alone, he fell 
at her feet, offered his sword, and entreated 
her to put an end to his life and misery “ Give 
it to me,” said the princess, stretching out her 
hand, “ you shall see that the daughter of your 
emperor has strength and spirit sufficient to 
rid herself of awretch who insults her.” The 
count, apprehensive that she might execuic 
her threat, withdrew the sword, and demanded 
instant pardon ; and, as the princess told the 
story with great humour, the count became the 
derision ofthe court. Anne espoused,in 1725 
Charles I'rederick, Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
to whom she had been long betrothed; bred 
up with the expectation of two crowns (those 
of Sweden and Russia), she was disappointed of 
both. Nominated by her mother, Catharine I 
one of the council of regency curing the mi- 
nority of Peter II. ; excluded from that coun- 
cil, after having only once taken her seat, by 
the despotism of Count Mensikoff, whom she 
herself had promoted with all her influence ; 
driven from Russia by the mandate of that ar- 
rogant minister, she retired with her husband 
to Virel, where she died in 1728,-inthe twen- 











; ty-second year of her age; leaving one som) 
the unfortunate Peter ILI. 
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Warvicty. 


TISDALE ee eee 
AUK WARD HABITS. 


Dr. DARWIN observes, that when we ex- 

rience any disagreeable sensations, we en- 
jeavor to procure ourselyes temporary relief 
by motions of those muscles and limbs which 
sre most habitually obedient to our will. This 
observation extends to mental as well as to 
podily pain; thus persons in violent grief 
wring their hands and convulse their counte- 
nances; those who are subject to the petty 
put acuse miseries of false shame, endeavor to 
relieve themselves by aukward gestures and 
continual motions. A plough-boy, when heis 
brought into the presence of those whem he 
thinks his superiors, endeavours to relieve 
pimself from the uneasy sensations of, false 
shame, by twirling his hat upon his fingers, 
and by various uncouth gestures. Men, who 
think a great deal, sometimes acquire habitual 
aukward gestures to relieve the pain of intense 
thought. Addison represents, with much hu- 
mour, the case of a poor man who had the ha- 
pit of twirling a bit of thread round his finger 
while speaking ; but the thread accidently 
breaking once, the orator stood mute! a gen- 
tleman has been noticed to get up to speak in 
a public assembly, provided with a paper of 
notes, written in pencil: during the exordium 
of his speech he thuméded his notes with inces- 
sant agitation ; when looking at the paper and 
finding the words obliterated, he wus obliged 
to apologize to his audience, and, alter much 
hesitation, to sit down abashed. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


PONTANUS, a man celebrated among the 
early restorers of literature, thought the study 
of our own hearts of so much importance, that 
he thus recommended it from his tomb ; for 
the following is a translation of his Latin 
epitaph : 

Iam Ponranus, beloved by the powers of liv 
terature : admired by men of worth, and digni- 
fied by the monarchs of the world. Thou 
knowest now who Jam, or more properly who 
Iwas; for thee, Stranger, 1 who am in dark- 
ness, cannot know thee, but lentreat thee to— 
KNOW THYSELF. 


CURIOUS MOTTO. 


: 


A wealthy tradesman setting up his carriage, 
applied to a learned friend fora motto, saying 
at the same time that he expected to be laugh- 
ed at, but did not mind that. His friend gave 
him for a motto :—Quid Rides ?—Why laugh 
est thou ? which equally diverted the English 
as wellas the Latin readers, 


The Persian poet, Sadi, has related the fol- 
lowing candid and sensible observation of an 
old man :—When some of his friends advised 
him to marry, he replied, ‘* I do not like old 
women.— Why, then,” observed the. advisers 
“ marry a young one.’’-—“ No; young ones, ? 
replied the sage, “ do not like old men.” 





Dress, as trifling as it may appear to a man 
of understanding, prepossesses on the first ap- 
pearance, which is frequently decisive. And 
indeed we may form some opinion of a man’s 
sense and character from his dress. Any ex- 
Ceeding of the fashion,or any affectation in dress 
whatever, argues a weakness of understanding, 





and nine times out of ten it wil! ke found so. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS. 


Nothing is more vain than for a woman to 
deny her age ; for she cannot deceive the on- 
ly person that cares about it, herself. Ifa man 
dislikes a woman because he thinks her of the 
age she is, he will only dislike her the more 
for being told she is younger than she seems 
to be, and consequently looks older than she 
oughtto do. The Anno Domini of her face 
will weigh more than that of her register. 

Envy deserves pity more than anger, for it 
hurts nobody so much as itself. It is a dis- 
temper rather than a vice; for nobody would feel 
envy if he could help it. Whoever envies 
another secretly, allows that person’s supceri- 
ority. 


If a man’s eyes, ears, or memory devay, he 
ought to conclude that, his understanding de- 
cays also; for the weaker it grows the less 
likely he is to perceive it. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 





AN arrival this week at Newport from Lisbon gives 
us Lisbon dates to the 18th July and London ones to 
the 50th June. When the vessel left Lisbon it was re- 
ported that Lord Wellington had entered Payoine ; 
and that the greatest alarm existed in the South of 
France; and that at Bayonne every vessel in port was 
taken up to carry off property. Accounts from differ- 
ent parts of Spain mention the remains of the French 
army in that country, being in a routed condition, and 
making the best of their way to their own country. 

The most important intelligence from London is that 
Russia and Sweden had commenced hostilities against 
Denmark according to the accounts fromGottenburgh ; 
where itappears the American Plenipotentiaries had 
arrived, from whence they were to proceed to the first 
port in Russia, in the same vessel they arrived in from 
America. 

The armistice had been confirmed; and the allied 
armies, and those of Bonsparte, had been reinforced 
—Dvesden wes to be fortified ; and notwithstanding 
the reports circulated by the French, no measures had 
been taken for the calling of a Congress : on the con- 
trary,itappears that Bonaparte does not repose any con- 
fidence in Austria, for he has ordered an army to be 
collected on the margin of the Adige in Italy, under 
the orders of Beayharnois, which demonstrates that he 
intends to arm himself in that quarter against any inva- 
sion that might be attempted by Austria—Four En- 
glish regiments had embarked at Harwich for the Bal- 
tic. 

Ivy the British House of Commons a bill had passed 
prohibiting the importation of Cotton from the United 
States, so long as British Manufactures were excluded 
from the American market. 





Since our last two official letters from Gen. Boyd, at 
Fort George, have been published ; the first states that 
a detachment of 500 men, regulars, militia and indians, 
under gen. Porter, were ordered out the 17th ult. for 
the purpose of surprising one of the enemy’s picquet 
guards ; but that a heavy rain and other untoward 
circumstances defeated the, primary object; but ina 
skirmish that ensued, in which the enemy were com- 
pletely routed, our indians captured 12 of the British 
indians and 4 whites, leaving a number dead on the 
field. The other letter is dated the 21st ult. and says 
that the enemy that morning, at day break, had driven 
in all our pieguct guards; that a skirmish ensued in 
the village with lutle or no effect on our army ; after 
which he retreated back to his strong position ; having 





never come within musket shot of the entrenchments. 





The loss in both these affairs are said te be trifling. 


. 





A desperate action has been fought between the pri 
vateer schooner Decatur of 7 guns, and 103 men, com- 
manded by capt. Dominique Diron, and the British 
armed schooner Dominico, of 16 guns and 83 .men, 
commanded by licut. G. W. Barrette. The Decatur 
succeeded in taking her by boarding, cfter kilfing and 
wounding 60 of her crew, including every officer but 
a midshipman and the surgeon. ‘The Decatur lost 19 
killed and wounded : her captain is a Frenchmen, and 
most of her officers and crew are of that nation. 

The day after the action the Decaturtook a very 
rich ship from Surrinam bound to London, ladén with 
sugar, rum, coffee and cotton. Privateer and prizes 
have arrived at CharJesion. 

The privateer Snap-Dragon has arrived at Beaufurty 
N.C. having captured 3 vessels, one of them a valua- 
ble ship laden with dry goods, valued at 100,0001. 

Accounts irom Beaufort, N.C. mention that the ene. 
my had effected a landing 10 miles from Beaufort, and 
that all was alarm there 

The British privateer Fly has been taken after a chase 
of eight hours by the United States brig Experiment. 

This week another report about commedore Rodgers 
has been published ; it states that she captured about 
the Ist of July off Carthagena, the Thesus, 74, loaded 
with money ; and that ber consort, the Congress, had 
taken three 3 brigs from the coast of Brazil. Another 
report just from Rzltimore, has given to the commo- 
dore 18 sail of the Jamuica fleet hear the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Nothing material has taken place by the enemy ort 
the coast during the week, except the relief of some of 
their ships and augmentation to the force off New- 
London ; where, it is said, Admiral Cockburn is to 
command. ‘Ihe latest accounts from the Chesapeake 
mention, that the enemy had left Kent Island, and had 
landedon the Fastern Shore of Maryland, not far from 
Easton, where they expected to rendezvous fur awhile. 
Desertions are said to be frequent. 


By aletter from St. Mary’s it appears that the Pa- 
triots and Loyalists of East Florida are contending in 
arms for the authority of that country; that a battle 
had been fought, (a small affair) but difficult to tell 
which side had the victory. 


Accounts from St. Louis, (Mississippi Territory) 
state, that a blockhouse at Fort Madison had beencar- 
ried by the indians, and four men butchered in it; and 
that they had kept a fire on the garrison for two hours. 


Bruptial 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Jacob Biniger, of 
the house of Abraham Biniger & son, to Mis: Harriet 
Burger, daughter of the late Mr. David Burger, of 
Charleston, (8. C.). 

By the rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Josiah P. Knapp, merchant 
to Miss Hester Marschalk, daughter of captain Joho 
Marschalk, of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. John Gibson, to Miss 
Mary Farrell, both of city. 

By the rev. Mr. Brady, Captain C. Holmes, to Miss. 
Anna Burling, youngest daughter of Thomas Burling, 
sa of this city. 

y therev. Mr Rowan, Mr. James Boyd, junr. of 
the house of Boyd & Suydam, to Maria Ann Lovett, 
daughter of Wm. Lovett, esq. 


Oeituary. 


DIED, 


Mr Edward M‘Whood, aged 75: 

Mr. Joseph George, aged 17. 

At West-Farms, Mr. Joseph Eden, aged 37. 

At New-Haven, Isaac Beers, esq. late President of 
the New-Haven Bank. Also Dr. John Spalding,aged 71. 

At Philadelphia, col. Samuel M*Lean, a revolution- 
ary patriot, also, 

Capt. Wm. Stephenson, aged 28, late sailing-master, 
in U.S. navy. 

Near Philadelphia, at an advanced age, gen. Josiah 
Harmar. 

At Newburg, William Bache, esq. formerly of this 
city, in the 41st year of his age. 











— 











The City Inspector reports the death of 85 persons, 
fer the tast week, ending the 28th instand 
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Communicated for the New-York Weekly Museum. 





THE CASTLE OF FANCY. 


IN the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds arise, 
My Castle of Fancy was built ; 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 
And its windows with sunbeams were gilt. 


The.rainbow sometimes, in its beautiful state, 
Enamel’d the Mansion around ; 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 
Supplies me with garden and ground. 


I had grottoes and fountains, and orange-tree groves, 
T had all that enchantment has told, 

I had sweet shady groves, for the gods and their loves, 
1 had mountains of coral and gold. 


But a storm that I felt not had risen and roll'd, 
While wrapt in a slumber I lay, 

And when I look’d out in the morning behold!! 
My Castle was carried away !! 


It pass’d over rivers and vallies and groves, 
The world it was all in my view ; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates and their loves, 
And often, full often of you. ' 


At length it came over a beautiful scene, 
That nature in silence had made ; 

The place was but small yet "twas sweetly serene, 
And chequer’d with sunshine and shade. 


I gaz’d and I envy’d with hearty good-will, 
And grew tired of my seat in the air, 

Then all of a sudden my Castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 


Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And plac’d me exactly in view, 

When, who should I meet in this charming retreat, 
This corner of Calmness but you. 


Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 
I felt no more anguish or pain, 

And the wind coming fair I ascended the breeze, 
And went back with my Castle again. 


aD -: o——— 
STANZAS. 


THE sun’s last wan ray had just ting’d the green pines, 
And mildly descended the dew, 

The wild grapes, too, gracefully hung from their vines, 
Where the swallow for shelter withdrew. 


The rich scented eglantine, fragrant as morn, 
Unbosom’d its sweets to the air ; 

It’s rose, like life’s pleasures, combin’d with the thorn, 
Form’'d a beautiful emblem of care. 


The path where I rov’d when my heart was at ease, 
Invited my footsteps to stray ; 

The soft notes of harmony dwelt in the breeze, 
As the linnet sung sweet from the spray. 


’T was the flute’s melting accents that thus met my ear, 
As twilight’s pale shadow came on ; 

And T felt, as the rays of mild Cynthia drew near, 
That my days of enjoyment were gone. 


And I said—O ye fates, let contentment be mine, 
And tho’ sharp-thrilling mis’ry’s my doom, 
Through life may I glide, till the monitor ‘Time 

Bids my sorrows repose in the tomb. 


a i 


TIME. 


OLD Time's but a speck on Ereentty’s map 
And mortals may find to their sorrow, 

That from them, father Fa re, a most whimsical chap, 
May wipe it away by to-morrow. 


But Fancy has lent to the phantom a shape, 
And droller there never was seen ; 

A long pair of arms, like the arms of an ape, 
With an hour-glass hanging between. 


On the smooth pictur’d pinions the Seasofis are drawn, 
And he shakes from his wings, as he flies, 

Alike the bright dew-drop that glows in the lawn, 
And the snow-drop, the child of the skies : 


The zephyr is his—his the winnowing gale 
That fans with mild breath the green grove ; 

His the delicate fragrance perfummg the vale, 
And his the soft murmar of love ; 


His the blast of December, insultingly blown; 
At his mandate the breezes expand : 

He reaches abroad to each far-stretching zone, 
And he poises the storms in his hand : 


He bids the fierce whirlwind with fury arise, 
And the whirlwind obeys his decree ; 

At the sound of his voice the dread hurricane fties » 
He’s the lord of the land and the sea. 


Athis side a large scythe with its edge newly set, 
For ever uplifted is found ; 

Its blade in the life-blood of mortals is wet, 
And he howls as they sink to the ground. 


re 
FROM EDMUND THE WANDERER. 


THE mild blush of Eve is no more in the West ; 
The shades of still night softly steal o’er the plain ; 
But soon will Aurora awake from her rest, 
And cheer with her smiles all Creation again. 


Not so with this bosom by sorrow opprest, 
The bright beam of hope will never more cheer, 
Or relume with a ray the Wanderer’s breast, 
Whose heart is a prey to anguish severe. 


But why tell the griefs which my bosom now fill ! 
Why to strangers the cause of my sorrows disclose ! 
There are few who acknowledge compassion’s soft 
thrill— 
There are none can restore to my bosom repose. 


O ye, who the welfare of mortals controul ! 
Why thus should you cruelly sever apart 
Two beings endear’d by a union of soul— 
Two join’d by the sweetest connection of heart. 


Ye Zephyrs that flutter, regardless along 
By the cot near the stream that is sung by the bard, 
Convey in soft pity the plaint of his song, 
And the sigh which she breathes shall be your 
reward. 


RQHorality. 


THE DRUNKARD. 
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* 





A just reverse of Fortune on the Drunkard waits. 





WOULD you learn how, like a serpent, 
drunkenness biteth, and how like an adder it 
stingeth? then contemplate the disgusting fi- 
gure, and deplorable circumstances of Silenus. 
Behold this miserable wreck of a man! He is 
not turned of forty, yet totters in his steps like 
one of fourscore. See him weakened in his 
intellect, morose in temper, lost to all sense 
cither of honour or shame, lost to all affection 
towards the wife of his bosom, and his inno- 
cent though hapless children. Mark the stu- 
pidity of his countenance, the morose aspect 
of his blood-shot eyes, his palsied hand, and the 
leprous tetter that covers his skin, 

Turn now and behold his wife.. See ler 
covered with a thin, tattered robe, shivering 
over a handful of coals; see her, pale and 
emaciated; her eyes dim with weeping, and 
her cheeks furrowed with tears. Hapless wo- 
man! who can but pity thee? who can but min- 
gle his tears with thine? Look next on those 
dear, suffering children. They receive naught 
but frowns, curses and blows from the man 
whom they had been taught to call by the en- 
dearing name of father; yet feet Bs a friend 
whose bosem throbs with tendernéss towards 
them; but her hand is toofeeble tosupply their 
needs. They ask their mother for bread, but 








she has none to break to them. The storm 


——— 


howls through the broken windows, and t 
say “ we are cold.” She answers them op) 
with sighs. Alas! she had none to bind y 
her own bleeding heart. And is this the ong 
sensible and sprightly Sileinus, fortune’s chit 
who inherited a large patrimony: The same! 
“ How fallen, how lost!” And what has 
wrought this terrible reverse in their circum, 
stances! What has turned this man into, 
brute? 

What has plunged this woman in the deep. 
est distress, inasmuch as that her tearsare he, 
meat? What has rendered these childrey 
miserable? What fiend has poisoned andvde. 
| stroyed the happiness of the whole family ?. 
That cursed fiend is drunkness! Time wa 
when Silenus was a kind husband and an af. 
fectionate father ; when his company gladden. 
ed the heart of his wife ; when his little prattlers 
used to meet him at the door and receive his 
fond caresses. ‘Time was when every room in 
his mansion was gilded with domestic happi. 
ness; when he ranked in society as a useful 
member and ornament; and when the eyes 
that saw him blessed him, and the ear that 
heard him was respectfully attentive. Silenus 
looked on the sparkling liquor, while giving 
its color and temptingly moving itself in the 
cup: he tasted ; he at length tippled daily ;— 
the habit became riveted ; he plunged occasion- 
ally into intoxication, and became at lengtha 
downright sot. His estate is consumed ; and 
ofall poor people his family are the most wretch. — 
ed. Dig they cannot,’” having never been 
taught to labor; “ to beg they are ashamed.” 
This is not a romance : There are many fami- 
lies in our country, whose deplorable situation 
corresponds with this description ; and shock- 
ing as the picture is in man, Oh how much is 
its colours heightened when the other sex pre- 
sents the portrait; fer the honour of our spe- 
cies we could wish none such were to be found, 
but alas ! the evil is so great, that too many may 
be found in the highest as well as the lowest 
ranks of life, that otherwise might be a bless- 
ing to their fatnilies and an ornament to society, 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


« Adroll fellow who got a livelihood by fidling 

at fairs, was one day met by an acquaintance 
that had not seen him a great while, who ac- 
costed him thus, * Bless me! what! are you 
alive ?” “ Why not? (answered the fidler) 
did you send any body to kill me ?” “ No, (re- 
plied the other) but I was told you were dead.” 
‘© Ay, so it was reported, it seems, (says the 
fidler) but Z knew it was a lie as soonas I 
heard it.” 


PROPFR PRRCEDENCE. 


A lawyer and a physician having a ‘dispate 
about precedence, referred it to Diogenes, who 
gave it in favor of the lawyer, in these terms ; 
“ Let the ¢hief go before, and the executioner 
follow.’’ 


—- <3 ——— 


THE MUSEUM, 


Is published every Saturday, at two dollars per annum, 
or for fifty-two numbers, by JAMES ORAM,No. 
70 John-street, corner of Gold-st. New-York. City 
subscribers to pay one ha//, and country subscribers 
the whole, in advance ; and itis a positive cenditien 
that all letters and communicaticns come free of 
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